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given, many producers would fail to respond to the added incentive.    Only
penalisation is likely to produce improvement.
There does, however, appear to be some difference of opinion as to the
basis on which quality payments might be formulated. In most countries
where these schemes are in operation, payment is based upon the butter-
fat content of the milk, as was the case in Denmark, for instance, prior
to the War. In this country, there are many persons of the opinion
that the payment for milk according to its butter-fat content would be
undesirable as if this were so, breeders would tend to concentrate on animals
whose milk was richest in fat. New Zealand is an instance of this trend,
Channel Islands' cattle predominating. There is no doubt that the milk
of these breeds is richest in fat, but a point often overlooked is the fact
that Friesians, who give the largest yield of milk in gallons, produce, on
an average, the same weight of butter-fat as do either Guernsey or Jersey
cattle. Further, cattle which yield high butter-fat milk do not produce the
quantity of total solids obtained from the milk of high-yielding animals.
The most logical view is that any payment for milk should be based on its
keeping quality, particularly as the liquid market is, in this country, the
predominant interest to milk producers. A payment on. this basis would
aim at satisfying the consumers' requirements.
Officials of the Ministry of Food have suggested that payment might be
made upon a total solids content, and this seems to be entirely reasonable
when it is remembered that the solids-not-fat in milk possess a high nutri-
tional value. Other interested parties hold the view that milk of an inferior
grade should be used only for manufacturing purposes, as is the case in the
United States of America, but the processing firms rightly maintain that
milk of the highest quality is essential for the successful manufacture of
milk products, and that to use low-grade milk for this purpose will result
in the production of a manufactured article of poor quality.
Generally speaking, there is no doubt that payment should primarily be
based upon the keeping quality of the milk, particularly as the bulk of the
product is sold in its liquid form for domestic consumption. The question of
high total solids is one for the breeders of cattle and should be left to them
to improve. Whatever type of price differentiation is eventually agreed
upon, it should be sufficient to discourage the unsatisfactory milk producer
and to encourage the production of good milk.
Lowering the price of milk is not likely to increase consumption to any
marked degree until the public cease to be d^ibious as to its safety, When the
medical profession are in a position to state that all the milk supplied in this
country is safe and reliable, then and only then can the public be expected to
consume large quantities and be willing to pay the price which the quality
of such milk demands. Although the average raw milk as at present supplied
may be expensive by virtue of its poor hygienic quality, it can never be
expected that the producer of efficiently pasteurised milk will be willing to
accept a low price for his product, particularly when this type of milk can
be guaranteed free from any harmful properties. Until the producer or
distributor can provide a safe and reliable article, no amount of advertising
is likely to increase the consumption of milk to any appreciable extent, while
any reduction in price would still remain a doubtful blessing.
The suggestions outlined above have been more fully dealt with in the
preceding chapters and would, it is earnestly believed, be of considerable
assistance in " cleaning-up " the nation's milk supply. For this reason,